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" , . ffee foals this praje^t ar^ JSo assis"^ S'^lioo^'^ in 

e^ssmunitf rasSfeed edtwational g oaXs# to assess ae^eSs tii»^»ir 
to aeter3iii^«^ well ^ojanunity ranked ^aucatioaaal- goals a?r^ bginf 
«et| ^ ana . to ietermine vKo anonf a number groups as^ responsible ^ 
for .cairy out the goal's as tifeirei from t&e local schools l^iral* 
tfte concept ' .of shared accountability usedl is eoftsiaeriill to' iitply a 
willingness of the parties Vi^volired to go ,011 record as, to tfee:ir ^ 
respective iipaet on responsibility for th^. learning process and" * 
^ student success* thB search for materials and t^chni^tfi^s to^ us€|i ^ 
i2i deTelqpiB.f t.he,iod^©l paiograa^/ along nith site selection and ^ 
arraage^iieiits or iiigleitentati<»ii are revierfe4# -^liipl^iientatioB <rf the 
pi:o9ra» is exaaiised tens of three parts corresponding to thc^ 
f oals# Sach part describes th^ procesi of implementing the results ^ 
aM possible uses of data* Valuafol© eitperience and information is 
held to have been gained from the process of implementatibn itself 
and also new insights into the uses of the proc'ess* It is shoirm that . 
the process of |mpl<emeatatiou encourages participation within the 
sehool/community# and that creates a momentum ^^nhich cam fee 
chantelig^d livto follOMup actifiti^^s such as- a management jplan tc& 
i«Telop mora- efficient ^utiliiKatioii of xesourc^s* ^Several ta&les and 
»s ac?compauy the report ♦ (Huthor/AS) ■ . 
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I'hiH, the la-ojtH'L, nmhtr EriKA, Title rietiioii Vi^i InrJitftleti 

ati tnu^t ietj^iiutN I lu',,:)i^ir rlet ui ' l-^^/tUnt^y, riafv'lund, North 



rhani* T x^^\nm , In to i\mt*M' mnimil a( teptaiUfC of shared raapotislbllitrie?! 
hn i»iihlii? eiki^ut lou In inuh Htate. Tht^ bf?Hei 1« ttmt every student 
harj the ri^Mt «ueeeoa mul ihat the nihaol?i haw (lift reBponiiilhllity 
ju oviila the t>piHnttiulty. ATihuugh t he bi hoolsi have t he ref pon8thlliiy» a 
wnni!>er of agotteli*"! ami luuiipn have an impact on t:hi^ ^niecea^f o£ «tuc!ant<i. 
1htv*# groiip^i inttluae the ntuaonto thetrtj^elvc*^* paretUtJi, admlnlBtratora, 
teaehwr?, Umtda of Educat lon> legislat urif>5i, and others* Ute fcem 
"ai)rountuhnity" m typically ujicd Implle?^ p^^rf otmauet* wnlMfcion of one 
ot /more ol t hefjo part l(\u In ^ onl nt^t , tho eoncepfc of '^shared ftceomit- 
ahhuy naml in thjys proitnn Impliea a t^lUlngnefi?! of t\m parfelea 
iiiwlved t <>i ft; oti ttlRrd a'l t ii^ their reispertivo ttnpaet. on refipottaibiUty 
tu^cJjH* Imilrniny, proa^m and Btudont ouccetifu i 

Ihc 1^)74-14/ ^> phafje oi tht^ prolan )C van d^^voted t o the developirif^nt 
t»t u fipftci!flc prooorts form of accountabllit^y In caeh siafce* Following 
doviaoptiioutal and preparatory afipectn of t:ho Proj(H?L, tinpleB^entatlon of 
ihv ''Hharoxt Aecuuntiablllty'' in ono of the lUn;ion?i lu thci nAl. Publla 
?H*hoolii wan fuiceefiofulXy carried out In 197*i* 

Ihc goal.') of the projt^ct wre 1) to aii^Knt fsehooX^ to develop 
iMi.mmmlty ranlu*d (Education goal.'? 2) to annmn needs, determitie 
h ni well coimnuulty ranked cdtieatlonal goalr, tR>r<* being ttiet, and 3) to 
cbH'ermlne wita mmni\ a number of gronps, are roeponslble for carrying 
out the goalo aa viewed from the local school level, 

«> 

Parenta, the adminiattatoroj cltlsteno, teaeher.^, and studentn . 
joined, with representatives of the OffUe of Planning, Rej^earch and ( 
Kvaluation, D.C* Public Schools, In the implementation of a model 
program for coimminity and profeaslonal development in this three-part 
.shared account^ablllty project* 



■1? ■ 



la ch« Fall o/|jlf74, che 9ffie«,#£ Planning, Rfteesrefi a?id Evaluaeisw 
b«8*n ■* amamh eQtfjmmvUU md tmhnlqum which could im helpful, in 
dftv«lot>teg « inoflleli!' :(»s?ogt«ai for shared utmmnntmbillt^^... itse folXawfjis 
stetlott d«3c:elb«s 'f'f ft* rtiulta of this iseiKehs 

MC!ftg*fcure and l^tihixxet Ravliefws 

A aaareh be|iiti Itv Fall 1974 tmaUml in a ntiaiber af' woEchwhile 
ditc0veri«8 of vflu* feo, ehe p3eo,J«et. r«,€ladta ttjiong tA«se 
eoujJin, the aftjMjc^uliaiU^xJaM d«v«loptd 1>y eh« lettrstufce 
Project «ttd indlyMu*! «pproach«a d«velop«d by p«f filetnut^rtg mtiab«r 
8t«t«s, tifjcably, pie Sfcmee &i Horeh Carellii*. flfch«i! «piJffo«t;lto8 . 
inv««tigafc.«d iiw!;Itad«d th« Ceafeeif for ^ f.he "'Study af Evalimeioti (€SE),. 
KUmantary Jehoo i;,. E.y».Iu>t ton Ktt; ? Memda Ag gjaagraent , whleh w«» ardered 
and tevt«w«d on 30 day fr#e ferlttT"lj{amlo*felon b««is. 

Anoehej? approach ot- special, iniee-rest was the Mmolftmrm Bonaaza 
gamtt described' ijt the Wovembtr 19?3 iaaue o£ M^el9^21iiiiS» '^^e^Ts 
ware aeeuired feim.ehe developer and exiMined."''*lirl9u« materiala on 
.gfanagamenfc By, ^,Otj.|eGe ive« (MJO; were revl«M«d im lading materials from ' 
Fairfax Couney J^blic Sehaola, B.C, Pub lie Seheols and Crefe gdueafeional ■ 

Finally, taktatiala c!ev«lop^»d by ehe P-rograiS lie.xt<&lg,pmmt Center at 
the Caltfomli* 3tam tfalyersity, Ghleo and diafes^ibueed by Pht Delta Kappa 
• were examined, i 

the roaterials dlasemlnatcd by Hii Dalca Kappa are entitled |duea|ional 
Goala and Obieitlyes; A.Madal ProBram for CoHmiuntty and professional 
InyolvtmentT theaa mifceMala have baan field fcested in amall and .large 
school dlatricts, in rural and urban areas, in horwgeneons and heeer0geneoiis 
.eopatunifcles and m all school levels. 

Aa of 1973, over 5,000 educator^t have afctended 100 workshops, "and 
ovar 30,000 eltls'ena, 16,000 profeaslonala, and 40,000 students parfclel- 
pated in the discwgsloa and rcinkirig of the aim of formal schooling. 
(Sae Appendix A) A conKplemencary workshop packet waa examined. Previous 
experience with this particular approach plus a number of other criteria 
including eaae of administration, availability 'of technical aaaistance, 
past record of use, appropriateness to all school levels, and its 
dlaaeminatiOtt by a recognized national education group like Phi Delta Kappa 
were factors in the selection oi this model over other approaches. 
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i ^/ir rif^r:' ^^--^r 



in4 priori?^ feo pr^^wiired aci-^;o r^articipof ia?? tie>arr,^>f 
■^me 9tQ:^entarf 3^:hml m4 ^^^^ pmim Id^^'^^r :5etolc "^Ipiro 



^il^e F-rei.^fdetiit of tl/^e acid SdH,Mf r^y^md'Hhm^ <ni(^ ^ysnon^lt 

..d}>II£ty i^s the e1.emntaty Gofimlol/ The Aj^uDjid ni^e l?te<j^idmt and Gteir^ 
pereon o^ the nndget and Yinau^e hn^^du^^^ imts aoGhztm^ t& work vlfcis 
repreoontiitft/eo o£ the Office of Flaofairii:.% .%&oareh*''a5idt Evaluation Isi 

mh^dnliid to lat^Q plau..^ at thf^ cc^rjl^^khi^ Hmr .hme 19/^" 

* ci;sfrjl/e:fv---:<'i!ait:y ^^.J^J^p /.?Itli '^^hfcEi- fjj Vi^tr^ 

jj-h; IijicJe^l pAreriif:^:), r^Hj^len^:/^, lea^ha^^^i^ t'- 
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As tsmntionud mmnlUw, fthe 8o*lti of th« Shairad Accou«t«biliey 
Projects miem 1) to «««i«t ??ehool« to dttmlop ccraaiuifcy jratOetd «<iuc«tlO)!i*l 
SmU. .2) to tli« ««rr«nt U^ml o£ j>«irfo»B«ac«, «ai 3) to 4«t«jnaii» 

ah«5ir«4 tccmmCiiJiXity for ««ch go«l. th* ifflpl«B«ot«tloB w«s (3ivid«d iitea 
tluf«« cojrr«*ponding p«3fts. Each p«rt dt«crib«s th« proc««« af lapln- 
wotatiTig eii« jrftsults and possible nsftt of d«t*, • 

On JttKft 5, 1975 t«pr«s«ntativet of th« «l«9snt:ary fchool/commiHity 
JoliMd with repr«3«nfc«tive8 of tha Of f ica of Planning, Raaaarch aad * 
EvaXuatioR, D.C. Public Schools, Co d«fe«i?aint school goala aad priorlfcias, 
Rapraaautlnt the school at Chis*fiirat ?ai«ting ware 17 4ndi:vidu«ls, five 
teachars, niaa patents md three sixth guadara. 

}ie, Roger J. Fish of the StvtsioR of Haaeiirch and Evaltiattioa, 
aaaiated by Jfea. Vet* aurrison of the 8«a» office, explained the patpose 
of thtt overall project including a brief description of plfnaed activities, 
Seaaion one's major acttvlfey involved the in^lenseatation of Phi Mlta ' 
Kappa'a model program for coamunity and professional Involveoent; This 
activity was carried out by Dr. David A. Erlandaoa, School of Education, 
Quaens College, City 'Jniversity of New York. Dr. Srlandsoh was asked 
to assist because or his extensive experience in isaplementing this 
program for Phi Mlta Kappa. (See Appendix 3)' . ' 

The 18 goals used In this prosram were derived fiam the 18 goal 
categories developed in 1969 by the California Schoof Boards Association', 
thla list was cotapleted after a thorough analysis ofl/goala from other 
states, pilot schools of California's Planning, Pro#am, Budgeting Systam» 
and other sources. The research indicated the 18 gdal categories of the 
California School Boards Association were all-enco^sslng and acceptable 
aa a starting point for snost citizens of the conraai|ty, "Prom the many 
field tests which have been conducted using' these l| goals, It has been 
found comBjnnity maiabers rarely suggest additional |;bala and the 18 goals 
are accepted as legitimate aims 'of educational in«f^itutlon«. Copies of 
these 18 goals were distributed to each person present and reviewed In 
detail. 

At part of his helpltig tole^ St. ErXandaon assisted in twi^m t?he 
list of educmtlOttAl goals. Five alterations, ohanges o^^ additions vere 
tsade by tha coimittee 1:0 "lour af. th*> eighteen goals* These changes were 
as foilows: 

Goal: Develop skills in reading, writing, spei^^inf and — 
listening* 

Addition: Develop skills in using and ?inderst*hding 
cotxraxnication n>edia» 



. stliftir ptoftlft vaXiisto 
synfools and sirgeassea^ ' . " ■ 



Cte«l I ?r*ctic« m-i wad«irsS«B«l tfet. idea**©? tsealtfe mi. 

A flfflfcl li'st of s?«vis«d edue«ci®'fj*l, gstls wit mgstikd upm mm my 'b«. 

ind«p«nd«ntly rank in prioriCF &vdm1c ah« 18 r«vif«!i «duc»tloijitl g-osla. • 
S«cK corauitcse iMabtr h».d «a iRdtviduiil display boaifd, a sat of 18 gs«l 
stafeeoanSs and 4S red diares. Each ccxcosistka MaaJbef ehaa rarOcad in . 
Qtdex of thaif JsaportancC' fifee goals oa chS') display Ijoarda aacii 
individual completed His display boAtd^ score ««ch 80«-l Ct-Sl 
■MS transfarred to m IMividml goal &mssJfitf ahaet. A persisa of a 
display boar^ wicli discs is |5lac« aay be imn4 tn App«»dlae €, 

Following the individual sankiag ««eretee, eaniaiteca aieigfceifs were 
randofflXy aat igaed in groups oS four. -I^a task o£ aacln small 8»oup ^^fas 
to peach a group aotjaensxis sar agraeisent on. stis siaplay board for fcfcl S8 • 
goals. Aftar a gsoup concensas was raacljed, tiia scores were fcacllied 
by each small graup on a "group suaioary sBeefe". Each group feu^aed met 
this group report t-i the consultant vho transferred, data from easts 
report to a "total giaataary sheet", fhe consultant ehea eoa^wted greats? 
totals, aeans, ranks and variances f©r eacli goal.. Iha results e»f this 
May he seen in Table II, The colum'on the far right lists the vartanee 
or the aawunt of agreeraent or disagree?aeat ajaon«^raups A-E relative ts 
the teportance of each goal. Items range from ,W to 2„0O. Sfote, that 
tha .a»aller the number the greater the agreeiaenCi- the larger the niiKEber^ 
the greateTP Sfi^i dta«gree!aeRt# - 

■The goals with the great^ii|,aa!guat caf agreemenj? laong groups A»S 
show a variance of ,16 la the C0(tuiaa at the right, Ihose goals with 
variancaa of .96, 1.04 and 2.00 are als© the goals where the greatest 
ajnoutttt of diaagreeiMRt exists. No goal ha? a variance of 0.00 (complete 
agreeoieat) but one goal has a variance e£ 2.00. «hit* the variance dees 
not identify the cause or reason for disagreement, it ?oay be used t® * 
identii^ goal areas where diaagreessent dces^existsa "Ehis knowledge mn 
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h* a»«s hftI.|>^X eo thn school priacip*!, lost «pj Sshssi Asses isslstsi. 
liwolvcd ta local sefeool |>rsbi«s foliiPisg. 

Att «<J«rifc*lon«X «pptic«c.ion of tkm ©a $lt« "^^fotml Smii?^ Sii«eft"' 
ii ftlMi pirwiucfciott of « lift «f Iswjil «c!iool genii in as pti&'tU'-f 
a»d«r M ahowa ia T«1>1« IH. A- jftilltif wn3*rst«ndiu8 of ••ch goal 
r«<juir«« « xmim of thm ii^^itemf foand in T«bl« 1, th« faults 
should ob««r?« thft «ddition» tuda by thm r«prti«afc»eiv« •tthool/coaeaiair;^ 
connttt** to eh« goal lift. jfot» that addltiooa occursad cli« first 
,«ttd iacood rankad goalt as wall as la feha aavaath aod oaa of eh« 
Chirfcaanfch raafcad goals, Rafair«ttc« to Tabla II whaea th« vasiancft is 
showa, polati out goal mxmm whara thaca i* group ualty or dlauaicy 
ovar aalactad goals. All thm% tablaa are tha product '^i thm flifst 
sjtatlng and all elsraa fielt dafiaa «ad tlluffliaate local schools geals, 

mt*z Is to &« dona with ehia iafoisaatiott? At thm |»if«iaat tim^- 
thi* is at tha optioa of slta local vjchool. A« suggastad by fhl Sals?* ' 
Kappa, tfilf, ccuplad witli tha raiulta of tha atada aaattasiaantSUads 
diractly lato ffiaerlculua- aad inatiructidniil ravisloa or la^tmmmnpsl 
It caa alao ba tisad to plaa school progiajoa and badgat t!t« ce&^ 
school yaarj for guiding ataff iavtlopaant activitias? as a focus J&^. 
Mom aad School Assoc iatioa acti^itiaa and a« a ataodard agatast J 
waich to aaasutfft etirraat ae&ool perfaraanea, Suefe « aeads assessr^?; 
i« precisely the a«see step af the Shared ..Acceancefetltg? PEft-Jeefe"* " 



/ 
/ 
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^^^^^ ^iiH^I^C^fcl 

Ski .SiAMIMtt ait utfa£«i^^MM^M: < 

ft. J3hiwMji« 



'KPSflNWB* ^Wk^^H^ ^tMt Ik- 



. mm^jp ' m m um t m^ ♦mr*^, mtmm ^m^^^r^nmm 



it- 'fiMBath t# Aff "Mf faMU"^ r itfcf Till iifc' >tii ~" - — - 
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POALS Am OBJECTIVES' 



mam km «o !>«: « aisiasim 



I S*ii3» ism* SEa mmsaiam aai fjst 
I skills: imUf It^is&S: 

if ■' ' 

ItliMi* «>f Ijtileiii -lad -fnfftSEf 
■la 6ls»'«©ieirl^.-;. ■■ ■ ^ ' .. ' 

"timely ptM«, ?i©tk"aas a 




9f lN;{p4s.ia£i@a 'l*, 
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■ ■ 

■ , •■ ' ■ ^ 

Mudftt frogi?«m for Gmamnltf «»d Fro£eff»ioatX "anroIvtaMint, 
Siaipl«ia»t|t«d ac £h« J«niMi;f Eitpiataary School, Juit« S, 157S 



1 .. *l)tV€t<?p 'sttiyyi in rMding, i«ritSii^^ ^'^plak^^ M^d Hutmuing 

t ■ ^Xiemrxi tkow to ^isiaiinit «0d utii /tiif oiraitf^^^ - 

3 Dftv^lop frlda in work mud m £%mlij^ of st X£-»iiiortl^ \ 

4 DtwXop 4 dwire for l««raljig ttoif and^ii* feb« feitut« 

5 ^ I-aitim m xmwpmct md set alotsg witl p«orpl« nith $ffeom w€ 

vork md liva f 

^ ■• C t , " 

? ,*fritcfei<;« *sd uadetstand the ide«^ o£ hwlth tiid 3«f#tf 

S iMMn ho«f to r«?p«cS: and g«t alb^g with pitopXe ik*io tihiisk, 

di?e«» md a^t Jiffei^«ntly 

8 I^tarn about and try ta liiaderi^tat^d She ^haisgef that take 

in the ^^orld 

S " • . <3aiii ^ g«cMir«X educafcion, ^ 

11- Appr«ci*t«^ ^ulttjire and beaiattg^ tit the vorH 

12 iMm^hm to be a good cttisen \ . 

II *!^deratasd and pfM^ice damocratlc ideas at^d id^alsj 

tJ Ikmpn howr So a go^d ©aaager mm^y ^x^pm^tf arsi 

resources ^ \ 

■ 1@ ■ Ondewitand aad praeSice ehe skills a£ ' family Itviug 

Vf Develop- skills^ a ,3peei£i«j field '^jrot^k; 

IT Saita..iQto5fflfttioet trteeded to mke job afeXectiote'V'^^ ' , 



*Sufe-goaIs Here added fey the represeii!^atiire School/C^BiBuaity C@meilEfeii€ 6^ 
each of the goals pireoeeded m aat^ig'isfefe for defcaila refer m 
Table I ^ffehi^ reports* 
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Parts II. £ kBm^Bm ^ . . ^ 

the end of the first aeecing with the school/dojamattity on June 5, 
1973 II queationnaiare from -£*e Shi Delta Kappa inodat ptogiraia for CQnanunity 
and ?*«fesaiooal txivolvan»nt package m& distributed, "Bke questtioonaire 
eatitiisd, «Iadividi3«l Ratitsg of the I«veX of :^rfor»ance of Current 
Schoot,?rogr«ui«" was given out ^ith instruct iotia that it should fee 
eonj^leted at home aad returned at the next scheduled meeting. 
^ ?artie%aats ware encouraged to disfcusa it with friends before cofiipletin« 
it, the purpose of this naeda'aslaaament exercise was to help determine 
hbw well current p'ffogranjs werja meeting school goals. 

Fourteen coa^leted quest ionnairea ^raire collected at the second 
raeeting on„June 10. On tha basis of data collected, the taeaa assessment 
of perceived xfmds by eljis cosnainity group %ms cos^uted.r lliis was den|! 
in the atandard way by totaling the scores given by aajih participant on 
each goal stateoeat and dividing by the auniber of participants. Five • 
strata are used in this subjective- needs instruiaeat : ■ 

» 

ASSISE Score Hange 

BKtresjely poor 1*^3 ■ 

Fair but wov^ needs to be done 7-5 
Leave as is ' 10-12 

• Too jsueh "is' being done ■ 13-15 

, When reading individual goal statesaeats, each person was instructed 
to aak thettaelves •*How well are current progranis imeting this goal?" An 
ttifegrpreffcatioa of each of the five strata sBeationed above was provided 
along with the instructions as follows! 

imEMLY' K)OR means : I believe students are not 
being taught the .sKills necessary, to meet this goal. 
I "aiia goal is the school's responsibility but almost 

nothing is being done to meet this goal. 

£QOR means i I Relieve programs desigked to meet 
this goal are weak. I believe that m^ch more effort 
must be made by the school to meet this goal, 

FAIR BOt mm mEBS to be dons means ; I believe 
present programs are acceptable, but I would lilce to » 
a«e more j[^ortance attached to this goal by the school. 
I would raci the school*s job in this area as only 
fair; more eMort is needed as far as X am concerned. 

mkm AS IS iteans ; X believe the school is doing 
a good job. ii meeting this goal. I am satisfied with 
the present jprograas which are designed to meet this 
-•goal*^^ \ 

. ■ - 10 - ■ ' , 

15 ' . : ■ - ■ 



- TCX? mm I B BSING DONE la&aniii t>«Hftve t-h« school 
*Ir««<iy apeaflliag stjo mis^ tiss4 in this aa?««, X 
,;b*Iiev«< ptogisas 'ia this *r« not thm' 
;r«ajKm3ibi;itiy of t:hft school-. 



FOR mmmt. 




tf oa« ljftXiav«d= tiukt i:h« goal "l^sxix How To B« 
,: - k Qood Citizen" J.M b.«iag taftfc qui^^ft ad«quae«ly, *. •> 
ci^rcle woulii be dsfasra jiroand tfad jappro^riaca otnabttr 
on cli* seal*; *2ie cisrcled macfaer would thasi b* 
place in thi. acj?re boa:.' 

SY^»e*^et V * PAJK 8UT.M0RE 

SS!l?« ^ NEEDS, to Se - TOO MUCH (S ' 

- ^"^^^ POOR »DO»NE , LEAVE AS IS BEING .DONE jScore 

" . TiM Y. -i.i»ii. II i t^, , .. , ^ „., 1,1 I *. ■Ill , 'i , i., >^,„„, ■■l A iii ' ,. II I ihi II > J 

\ 2 3 * 5 s ^ a - 9 10 (n) 12 Y3 14 15 i; II 

IJiTft*.- tables *re includisd ia tbe fbllowliig pages. Tsro of chase 
tables displ^sr a oaeaa score. 1st interpretlns the maaa score^ Sht. Delta. 
ICappa states .that aa averajje aeait score of 6 or below indicates that thei 
school appareatly is aoC aseetfeis the ea^ectatiotis of the groiip respoadtog 
very well, A score befereea 7 and 9 saeans the school is doing all rightf 
but that more needs to be done, A 3cor«' between 9 and 12 means tihe . T 
s«Jio^: is on target (is meeting the needs of the ccBaatuni^). A mean \ " 
score above 12 indicates that the group believes the school is placing ! 
•sore emphasis on the goal-thaa necessary. . ' 
' ' ■ -„ .-I " ' ■ " 

Looking at the actual mean scores ^able 17) one can see that at this 
school all scores were 9,0 or above, asean scores were lower than 9 'and 
no scores above 12 appeared, underscoring a general satisfaction that 
school needs are being oiet» 

^ Table V is sotaewhat more helpful la ihterprettog^tW results of the 
needs as^essnseat^^ On this table a percentage has been confuted showing 

the group, participating in the needs assessment cat^orizfed each goal 
by the five assessment strata. As can be seen by looking at Table V, ' 
sev^m percent of , those responding to goal 11, "Develop a desire for 
lear>5ing nov and in the future/' c^egorisied its status "as extremely podr 
(students are not being taught enough to meWt this goal).. Fotirteen 
percent categorized it as **poor", thirty-six percent as "fair but inore . 
needs to be don^jfj' while forty- three percent say 'teave as is*'^ 

Goils 1,^5, and 7 in Table V show'a high le^^l of satisfaction with 
the achievement of this goal, each receiving a rating of 86 percent in the ' 
"leave as is category." Goals ? and 15 on the other hand, show fourteen 
percent and twenty-one percent respectively 'as saying that "t/jo much is 
being done^" Thia categorization may suggest areas to reduce ei^hasis i 
or cut back resources* Goals 4, 16, and 17 each show a fifty percent or ^ 
higher rating of "fair but more aeeds to be done*" These and dther goals v 
with slightly lower ratings in the "fair" category indicate that a , ^ ^ 
relatively large group feels mare attention should b€ paid t/o the intprove-/ 
ment of these goals. ^ 



i 

Table VI shows goals in rank order with corresponding mean scores 
and interpretations of the score* This table lists the goals in order 
of i;>riotfity as daterroined by the repre'sentative school/coitmninity 
comittee* In studying Table VI, 'the principal or Hoiae and School 
As/joclation may wish to focus attention On the highest rankea^goalsi— 
for example, the top five* In this case, the fifth ranked gokl appears 
to be receiv;lng enough attention. The first through ^SuStlTranked 
goals all have scores between nine and ten» These are satisfactory 
scores according to Phi Delta Kappa butr^show the concern of the • » 

community that efforts be rahewed, or continued, to focus attenti^on on 
their improvement, • 

Another application of these tables, might be their use to 
stimulate distussion in th,e coranninity as to why certain ratings were 
given or what needs to be ^ done specif ically to improve achievement or 
raise the level of satisfaction of a specific goal or of the overall 
program. 

Finally, in reviewing these tables and any*apparent deficiencies, 
it is Important to note the overall favorable picture of a school on 
target pro gramat ically and meeting the needs of the community. . The 
deficiencies, such as they aije, are relatively Vinot. In practical" 
terms they are indicators which suggest areas v^i^re adjustments fliay * 
be needed, and where the principal, -teachers, students, parents, and 
others may focus their attention in improving the' educational program* 



T&BLE 17 ^ 

'iNDOTDtJAL R4TING OF THE lEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
OF CDSSEirf SCHOOL PROGSlMS - MEAN SCARES* 

GOALS AIV» OBJECTIVES 

A "MODEL PROGRAM FOR CQMMi^^y AND PROFESSIONAL INVOLVEMENT 

f 

June 1975 



-- * SCHOOL Janney Elementary 

GOALS ' . 

(Noc in- order of import;ance) , . 



MEAN 
SCORE 



1. lEABN HOW TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN. . . , 

2. lEABN HOW TO\RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITT EEOPLE WHO THINK' 
DRESS AND ACT DIFFEEIENTLY ' 



10.8 



10.2 



3. 



ABOUT AND llRY TO UNDERSTAND THE CHANGES THAT- TAKE 

?iAcE"*ifr^^ woRjD. j — 974" 



4., DEVELOP SKILLS ' IS READING, WRITING, SPEiyCING/'AND LISTENING. . .m 



5, UNDERSTAND AND ^PRACTICE DEMX:RATIC IDEAS AND IDEALS.. j 10. 5 

6. LEARN" HOW TO EXAMINE AND USj; INFORMATION, j 9.4 

UNDERSTAND ANDJRACtIcE THE SKILLS OF FAMTLT LIVING... .% . | 11.4 

LEABN TO RESPECT AlfD GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE WITH WHOM WE 
WORK AND LIVE.. 



7. 
8. 



10.2 



9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16: 

17. 
18. 



DEVELOP SKILLS TO ENTER A SPECIFIC FIELD OF WORK . { H.Q 

IZARN HCIW TO BE A GOOD MANAGER- OF MONEY, PROPERTY AND " 
RESOURCES ■ 



10,2 



DEVEIDP A DESIRE FOR LEARNING NOW AND IN THE FUTURE... , . [ 9.2 

LEARN HOW TO USE LEISURE TIME; ... : 



9.5 



PRACTICE AND UNDERSTAND THE IDEAS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY | 9.6 

APPRECIATE CULTURE AND BEAUTY IN THE WORLD . . . 



9.0 



GAIN INFORMATION NEEDED TO MAKE JOB SELECTIONS. 11^75 



DEVELOP 'PRIDE IN WORK AND A FEELING OF SELF-WORTH. | 9.0 

DEVELOP GOOD CHARACTERnAND SELF-RESPECT..,....' 



9.7 



GAIN A GENERAL EDUCATION , I 9.5 



*Th is needs 'assessmetit exercise is designed to determine how well 
\^ cqgnnunity ranked educational goals are being met. 
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TABUS n 



RESmXS OF THE UTOmmL RATIJfG OF TEE tSVEti OT mrORMMJCE OP 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR EACH GOAL SHOWING RANK, MEA« SCORE 

AND nrtsRPRmxiw of score 





Go*Xi 


Maan 

Scora 


tacarpr«catioa 
of Scora 


1 




9*3 


f^-Lc but trottt 
to ba doa«l/ 


naada 




Ltum hov CO mmtint and 
infortaatloa 




Fair but onra 
CO ba doxxml/ 


aa^dS' 


3 


O«v«lop prldtt la wtvk and a 


9*0 


Fair but oora 
'Co ba doaaU 


aaadt 


4 


D*v«lo^ a dMlr« ^or laarning aam 
and la erh* fucura 


9.2 


Fair but mora 
to ba doaaX/^ 


aaads 


5 


taam cp raaptict aad gac aXoog 
vlth paopla «rith irfao* v« work 
and Xlv* 


10.2 


""2/ 

utami as^ xar^ 




6 


Oavialpp gocd char^tar axul jalJ!« 


9,7 


Fair but cQora 
to ba djanml/ 


naada 


7 


Fraecic4i and undarscaod tha lda«a 
of haalth aad ssimcy 


^9,6 


Fair but 3»ta 
CO ba doaal/ 


aaada 


3. 


. LaavQ hoir cd raap<H:ir and gac along 
wltb p^la who chink, dt*s« aad 
act diffaraixtly 


to* 2 


*'2/ 

Laava a» is-' 




a 


Laara abouc aad ccy Co undacscaad 
cha chaagad chat Caka plapa la &faa 
world. 


9.4 


Fair but aura 
CO ba doaaX/ 


aaads 


8 


Gain a gaaaral tducatlon 


9.5 


Fair but mora 
CO oa aoaaji/ 


aaads 


U 


Appraciaca culture aad baaacy la 
cfa« 90rld " . 


9.0 


Fair but mm 
CO Da aoaa^/ 


aaads 


12 


Laara how Co ba a sood cielzaa 


10.8 


^2/ 

Laava aa Is— 






Laara ho«r c» u4a laisura elma 


9,5 


F#lr but ttaora 
Co ba doaal/ 


naads 


13 


tTndarstaad aad practlca daxnocricic 
idm^M and ldaal4i 


10,5 


"*2/ 

Laxiva as Is— 




15 


L<iiara ho«r Co ba a good maaagar at 
moaay, proparty aad raaourcaa 


, 10,2 


Laava aa iar'^ 




16 


aadarscaad aad practlca cha skills 
of family living 


U.4 


2/ 

tjiava as Is— 




17 


Cavalop skills co aacar a spaclfic 
flald ot work ■ 


11 ;o 


. 2/ 

Laava as is— 




17 


Gala laformiacioa aaadad Co aiaka 
Job aalactioas 


U,5 - 


Ltava as Is— 





NOTE: According to Phi Dajta Kappa, aa avaraga maaa scora of 6 or bai'ow 
ladlcacaa cha schn^X" apparaacXy is not maaciag cha txpactatloas of 
cha group raspondlng vary wall. A scora Wtwaea 6 aad 9 maana cha 
schooX la doing alright but mora aaads 'co ba dona, A scora bacvcaa 
9 aad 12 taaans cha school is oa CargaC Cls maaclag cha -aaads of cha 
\. cocaaunicy) ♦ A maaa scora above X2 ladlcacaa chac cha group balia^ves 

\ cha school is placing coora emphasis on Cha goal chaa aac^asary. 



FAIR BUT i^R£ NEEDS TO BE DONE maans J "X ballava presanc programs ara 
JfccapCabla, buc would like Co saa mora In^ortaaca accachad Co chis goal 
^ Ujr cha school?, ov "r would ma cha school's Jo{? la chis araa as only 
f^lr; mora effort Is needed as car. as I am concerned'*, 

i/ ■ ' " ' 

T tEAVE AS IS maana; "I baXiave the schooX Is doing a good Job in maeclng 
chis goaX", or "I am saclsflad wlch che preaenc programs which ara 
idasi^nad Co maac chis'gcaX". - . 

• ' 15 - ' 
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Part III; Determining Who Is Respoaaible gor Student Learning and 
Success In School 

■"••■II ■ 'I e 

As Indicated ^arller, the goal setting exerciae was carried o^^t on 
June 5y 1975 • LeW^s than as week later^ on June 10, a second, session was 1 
held at the school. The purpose of the meeting was 1) to' detennine the ! 
Importance of e^ch goal and 2) to determine who aiaong a nutiier of groups; 
were responsible for carrying out the goals as viewed from the local 
school level. An InstrxMent developed by 'the Division of Research .and 
Evaluation was utill25^d for that purpose* The following groups or 
categories having responsibility for attaining the goals were includj^d 
on the instxrumant : 



1. 


Parents 


6. 


RegicMial Administration 


2. 


Teachers 


7. 


School Board 


3. 


Students 


8. 


City Government 


4. 


Principals 


9. 


Congress ^ 
Other Citizens 


5. 


Central Administration 


10. 



Parents, teachers, students and principals were selected because they 
form the basis of the local school unit; the Board of Education because 
it sets school policy ; centtal and regional administration because the 
school structure was decentralized in July 1974 and because each has an 
impact and Influence on each school'; the 'xilty government (Mayor and City 
Council) becauaie the school system is amagency of the District Governnient; 
Congress because that body ^^rci^es control over the city .and school 
system budget, and other citizens because ve'jident tax paying adults with 
or without children in the school systgm have a right to be heard and 
involved in local school planning. J 




Each 'of these categories ot groups impacts on tha attainment of 
school goals to some extent. This second exercise was designed to have 
a representative school/community committee determine »the level of 
responsibility of each group respective to the attainment of each school 
goal. , 

Additionally,, the committee determined the relative importance of 
each goal through a rating process • Data from this rating is included 
ill the report for purpose of coiqjarison with the results of session one. 
However, this data element will be eliminated from the Instrument as a 
result of this pilot because a prioritized list q# goals was accomplished 
in the 'first session and, except for verif icatioja, a jjecond list is of 
^JLlttle additional use. The instruction ;,sheet and sample question for the 
shared accountability instniment are shown in Appendix D« 

An orientation in the use of the shared accountability instrument 
was provided by^ two representatives of the Division of Research and 
Evaluation to the twelve participants of the second session. After the * 
orientation, each individual present proceeded ^to rate each goal in 
importance and determine the degree each group is responsible for 
attaining each. goal, 

<. ■ 

■ - 16 - 

21 . 



Follcwring coWlteiotv of ttegs "IndividiaiX raeing sheefc", committeft 
members «r«if« randoSily assigned'^n groups of thrae (group* of four or five", 
would also be accejjfcable)* th«t task of each small, group wag to reach a 
: concensus or agreement on each goal*s Importance and the level of 
respons^ibility of each group; After a group concensus was -reached, the ' 
scores were tallied on a "group summary sheet" and .presented to the 
representatives of the Division of Kessarch and Evaluation for analysis. 

The otttcom of this aoalysia a dafc^rminiitlou of X) the relative 
impottance of each goal, and 2) the level of responsibility a$aigaed to 
each gropip irt attaining the goal* The completed/data on the goal rating 
'\:|ixercisea may be found in Appendix "De'spite the fact that five day$ 
. |jtlapsed between the administration of the two exerciaeaj^ one can see that 
Mfche results of the second tend to verify the results of 'the first* 
differences in rating do occur in goals two, seven and one of those 
identified in liuraber eigh^t (gain a^genetal -education) but 'these are 
relatively minor. As inention^d earlier^ a direct result of this pilot 
will be the elimination of the second goal ratii]« conqpionent from the 
ffkah^d accoixhtability instrument as repetitious ♦ The mora icqjortant 
second goal, determining responsibility, will be retainede 

Table 'VII shows the lev^l of responsibility for attaining local school 
goals^for each group* The go^tls are shown in rank order (order of 
in^ortance) as determined in session one* To the right of each goal are 
numbers ^ich> when read in connection with a particular group, yields 
the level of responsibility assigned by the school/coimminity committee to 
the group for attaining the goal^ A score of 5 or 5*0 equals a very high 
rei&ponsibility; 4 equals a high responsibility, 3 a medium responsibility; 
2 a slight responsibility, and 1 equals no responsibility* At the bottom 
of the table, an average level of responsibility for each group is shown* 

^Tables VIII - XIII analyse this table in more detail as relates to 
the top five ranked school goals. An average score has been computed for 
eia.ch goal under consideratlocf? and the scores and corresponding groups 
listed by level of responsibility from highest to lowest* A mean score 
is also shown. Those groups which fall above the mean can be said to 
have the greater responsibility for attaining the specific goal; those 
below, lesser responsibility* 
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wmi* w wmsTBtLtn for kmmwG loai, scHoot 

G(mtS BY GQ&t AND BY GRCRIP AS imStQKED BY A- REPRESESmTtVS 
SCSOOL/CQKMDNITY COaatlEE, JOKE 1575 
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mac oiQstii 



2. UkxsxmummmMjmmztmmmm. 



4* wraflti t^^ 



tttW to SESKCr 



8«poa«l&U Groups md A5i^i$ned 



3,6 



4U 4*3 



<m^H:m tm xm' mm. 




3,3 4.0 



3 



3»« 



4a 



4,3 4*4 



4.S 4,7 



2«d 



2*3 



t.3 



4*1 



a:»3 



2*f 



m m 



2*3 3.« 



3.3 



3a 



4*6 4a 3*3 



mwf W9 to misscr ^ art aiuwc ?rrra 



u. 4m!m« carxmu: am sE^otr ts taai wottu* 



12. w to at 4 flw cjxxzar. 



4,^ 



4*0 



4*3 4.3 



13. turn aoBf to aa imxatx rt^^m. 



13. tafl5amiffi m nmt<x oiHocstmc 
i]}£4s JuiD tmts. 



15. tiUU»l aD9 to BIS 4 «XX} KAHA^ 



17. DwnnuJf siaiM to mm 4 siwma ntu) 



smcnom* 



for M<h Otou(r 



3.0 4.6 



4*3 



2.7 3.3 



2.a 4,3 



2.0 2.x 



3.3 



i4,3 



2.6 



2.a 



3.a 4a 



2.2 



2.3 



2.a 



2.a 



2*1 



3.4 



2.f 



3.0 



3*4 ^rv<^ 



3.1 



2.2 



3.9 



3.3 



2.0 



i.a 



2.7 



1.9 



2.ai 



3.4 



2.a 



3.3 



2.1 



2. J 



3.7 



3.0 



3.0 



3*0 



5.0 



4.7 



4.^ 



4.3 



4.5 



4.3 



4,a 



3.2 



2.2 



3.1 



2^9 



4.5 



3.0 



4,7 



5.0 



2.S 4.3 



3.4 5*0 



3.4. 



3.0 



IS 



^.0 



1.6 



3,3 3.2 



2.a 



2.0 



2.0 



i.a 



2.7 2.S 



2.1: 



i*a 



2.6 



1.6 



r^-3 



4a 



2#7 



1.5 



2.0 



I.a 



2.5 
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tOCAL SCHOOL GOALS AS DETiraflNEB BY A iffiH!ESB^ifflXVE 

BcmoL/cammm camrtZK^ jssb 1975 



GBSiBs scorn 

Vmxmnts 4#S 

Teachers 4«2 

BrinciMl 3*8 

Ctntrail Administration 2,9 

Otb*t Clti5s«n5 2.9 

» School Board 2»8 

City Go^mtimMnt Z^^B 

Coftgrtas 2. .7 

R«giotuil Administrsfcion 2.6 



3*3 



Higti 

High 

High 

■ Slight 
Slight 
Slight 

sii^e 
Slight 
Sli^t 



*A score of 5 « vary high responsibility; 4 « high re«poniibility; 
3 « medium respotisibilltys 2 « slight respoasibllityj 1 » no reaponaibility. 



The above tabic ia the re«ult of tafcltig aa avaraga of all tha scora» 
of aach group for. the alghtaeu goals^ A mm score haa baen <50C5)uted, (3*3}^ 
thoae above fche asaaa caa ba aald to have, overall, the greatest responalbility 
for attaining local school objectives. Parents ware listed above teachers, 
studentj? and principals as having the hig^st responsibility for attaining 
achool g^Mils or, in, other words, for student success in school* Teachers were 
followed closely by students and then principals in level of responsibility* 

Ajuong the groups which fall below ^he tpaean, it can be seen that a 
distinction exists between level of responsibility attributed to central 
administration and the regional administrative levels One might have expected 
the responsibility of the regional office to have been viewed as equal to or 
hl^er in responsibility than the central administration if only because of 
the geographic and administrative proscimity of the regional-office to the 
school. The results show the contrary, however* This phencmienon may be the 
result of the decentralisation process begun in July 1974 in thfe D»C. Public 
Schoolt which created six regional administrative areas. The first year ^ 
this process was devoted to staffing and organization. The scores may be 
Indicative of the fact that responsibilities of r^iglonal offices, vis-a-vis 
the central or state of development and are^not yet clear to the community. 

The' school board, city government (the J&yor and City Council) and the 
Congress are clustered closely tbgether^s might be expected of bodies 
sharing responsibilities in the fiscal and policy^ areas,. It is interesting to 
note 'that no group was assigned a score of one^^ i*a», no responsiblity. - 
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OF RSSBORSiaiLm tCR AmiRSHG THE'FISSI? KANBSE0 WCAL SCHOOL 

COM. AS mmamso.m a mmsm^im smooL/commTri 



■ f tr»t , . Raokftd. School Goal? 

D«\«to|> Skills ta Remding, Wtitsing, Sp«iiki»g md Li»t«aiiBg, 

KSVEi OP 



GSOtJlP 




MEAH 8ESK»ISIBn.m* 




5.0 


VttryHigh 




4*3 


High 


School Bowed 


4.1 


High 


Frizictpal 


3.9 




Scudttttts 


3.8 




Central Admioistration 


3.S 


Iridium 


Eegionxl Adoinlstra laa 






Oth«r Clti2<ms 






City GovttrtffiienC 


3,1 


iteditim 


Congceieia 


2,8 


Slight 



*A sgorat of 5 ^ very high reapoasibilityi 4 hlg[i r«sponsifeility? 



T3i« abmm table d«mlitig with the first ranktd school goal idtatifies, 
^ by th« location of the mean^ ajtas groupa «a haviog from very high to 
xoaditM reapottsibilfity for attaining that goal* Not surprisingly, f:hose 
. iiritfa the tachnlcal skills to taaoh raadlng^ the taachars^ ara listed 
first, with a very high level of responsibility^ Barents came ne^t 
folloimd by the School Board« f^rhaps the letters role is vie^red here 
as one of suppoxfting this important goal with resources and the 
prestige of the Board itself« The principal-^ students and oentral 
administration are nextt to descending order^ 

Below the mean^ but still identified as having tnedium ^ 
responsibility, are the regional administration j other citizens and the 
city govemaient* Congress was rated lowest in le^^l of responsibility^ 
In spite of congress* very real control over ^blic School appropriations 
in the District of (kilmhiBf the cooicunity perceived the responsibility 
of Congress in attaining this first ranked goal as only slight* 
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wm C3P lassoNsiBiOTr for AumsmG im secqso basked xocai. schooi, 

COHHmSE, JUNE 1975 



3«coad Hitakud School CkMtIs 



2« I*«ra How fco Ex«8ln« and Ute ^£o«a«£iQa. 









Z£v£Z( OF 


mm . 


SCORE 








%^ 




V^iiy High 


fktmntB 






High 


Students 


i 




High 


Principal " ^ ' 








School Board 




Bo S 




Central Acfainistracion 






' Mtdiim 


Bagioiial Admiiiistra^im 






Slight 


City '^vmxmsknt 








Caugrcfs 






Sll«hc 




2,2 




« Slight 



*A score o£ 5 « v«ry higti responsibi lifers 4 « lii.^ saspsnaibilitv, 
3 * medium reaponsitoiltty;; 2 « isll^fe ^egpaaaibilifesr?, I « sta 
responsibility. 



Ito th# «fa©ve tsabl«».sfc« grmips are shown m hftv« firpa laftdiua £0 ^mtf 
high respoasibility for «tc«iaiag stiis school goal. As 'ia gsal ane, eiie 
ecachtra are listed first wiJA a v«ry high rasponsibility, followed by 
paraots and students r«spectlv«l|r b@eh with, a high l«v»l a£ rtspon»-ibilf£ 
Ttje princlijal and the School Board follow with aadlua lavala a£ 
raaponaibiHty. Ihe School Board, in this ioafcanca, falls on tha lataBo 
■Eh* asaigmaane of thla level af responsiivility t© th« Board q£ "Siiuzmtim 
md«r»core« the iaportaiice «5f this goal aad the desire the cammmXt^ 
for shese elected officials m support this Iscal ache^l 

Below tfeer-^sieatt fall the central adainiaferafeian, regional adslsi.^fcsa- 
tlon, «lty govermaent, (ingress and ©thar citlxeas ie dascendiag arde^a 
AiKHig these, the aentral a&oinistration is-. assigned a smdim l«¥«l 
ceaponsibtlitF but all athera are desigmited with a flight l«vel ®i : 
rasponsibllity. 
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t£m» OF SESjcMsniuf? mR.kTtJmms THE msS mi^mn wcM» mmmt. 

cQmmm^ mm m$ 



SCORE 



WMf SS*»t> JJJiS. 



Hiiyg Ritaiktd Sctoo^l QomU 

; Cfeufcral Msteisf^ratiim 
Scihcjiol Board 

*4 aeore ^exf high tm^Qmihtlitfi ^ raspomiifeilifef 

3 *» 'i!!i€diiim responsibility! 2 ^slight resfs^n^^ibilii^yi I « » 



!»0 amK> MWE^ 



^ 1 



Very High 
High 

Might 



Sltglits 



Xii achieving goal tht%m^ feeachers ax't designated as ha^'iag a ver^ 
liigli lev«l @f resiiotisibility Is eite atudene's 'develepiaiftfe &£ a positive 
ge]Lf«»«o»c«pe,,. Pareafcs, p^lacipals and tfee.sfejdenfe feiaiseif* ai?c 8hmu m 
have a high s-fesfonsibilityt, ■ ' - , ■ 

mim th% aean, all.at&er gssups are sfssewm-as feaviag. @el>- sliglife 
sesp9!t3i%iliE-3r- eseef fc else &th&ie effefeeas eaeegffy ^feieb is feslgQased ao 
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mm. 0F mssmsismm for ate^biisg the Toosim bahkeb wchz scum 

coiffmsE, mm 1975 



gougeli Raofctd School, @5aig 



4, Dftvelop a Dtsifft fer Lensmteg New and Ife elie Future, 






liEVEL OP 




SCORE mm 


KSSfOSSIBILITY* 










4o? . 


High 






Hi«h 




4,3 


High 




3© 7 


w»W» '9tMWiD SMHMW WMUMO 'IgWIO arXOS 




© 3 




School Board 




Slight: 


^thm Citizens 


tot' 




City Gdvatissm^fc 




Slight 




9 % " 

*>0^ 


SX-lght 



*A 3c«i?« ©£ S * very high xm^omihU.tty% 4 « high ^easf-aaslbilitys 
'3 • im^t%m respottsifeiXtfiiri 2 «• slight 3?i^@a9i&ilits'g' I *• so 



llift fourth ranked g^al lists parents, teachers, atu«S«atS, and 
priaclpAls m having a high lev«l of respoisflibillfcy for prosjotiug the 
siaident:*a desire for Xearali^ b<?w and iu the £at«rs, 1% U Interestisg 
^hat parettt9 scored slightly ahove Aachera aad others ita this.^ou©,, 
anderscortflg the ijnportanee e»f the mm environae-at in the prem0ll0R'@£ 
thia goal. 1h« scorea also shoWj^_as ia the ««ae o£ QCher 'ia^ortaftg 
goals, the belief that hoaa and school are partners ia this process » 
^e central adroinistratlonj with a meii^jcEs responslfeilifcf , also seared 
afeeve' the saeaRa 

■ Beimjr the iceati. lie five groups^ four ©£ these groups, the Sch©©l 
Saard, other sltiaens, the eit^ govermnent, and Congress , respectivfelf, 
are shown as having slight responsibility fsr achieving this gdaio flje 
fifth group, regional adislaistraeida, is listed as havisg ■Eeditsm 
r«spstnsih4litF» 
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glfch-^olcftd School Goal s 
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5. Uarn to Raapmct and G«fc Along ??it:h People Witli Whom PJ^e Work aad 
live. 





SCOBE 








4.9 




-- ■ 4.8 


Students 


4,7 


Ocher Citi»«fl8^ X- - 




Seliool Bourd 


sa 


Central Administratl«3fe 


3,0 


Regional Admioistration 


2.8 


City GoversoMsnt 


2,6 


Congreiss 


2.3 



,I£VlIt OF 
Mgfe 

High 
High 

WBd lWt ^^^^^^ ^^ 

Slight 
Slight 
reapQtJslbility? 



3.7 




*A score of 5 » v«iy Mgh reapoasibility 
3 * meditim respoasibility; 2 « slight respotisitiility; 1 
reapoasibtlity. 



no 



Ik tibia table, five groups are shown above the wsaii. The "top four 
of these groups have been assigned high levels of responsibility./ Aanong 
these,, parents and teachers have been assigned equal high acores^^f 4,9. 
Slightly lower scores and still within high responsibility raa^fe, vere 
assigned to the principal and students. The category "other citizens" 
is next abmfe the mean with a medium level of responsibility, 

Belo» the man lie the resnsining five groups. Tao of these groups, 
the School Board and Central Administration, are designaafcd with medium 
levels of responsibility, while the rensaining three, the Regional N 
A«iBaini3tracion, City Governmant, and Congress, are shown with slight 
responsibility. 
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IV. CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTED USE OF Mt4\ 

■ : ' \- . 

.Irapleiaeutiott of the "Shared Accouatabllity" in one jsf tl^e Ragloas 
in the D»C* Public Schools wae successfully carried out in *Juhe, 1975 • 
At the e.laBentaty"3Sfeool which participated, prelimiiiaiyWra^geM 
wr« mde with tSe principal and the Presldant q£ the Hoi^ aud^chool 
ikasoclation* the ChairwoiMn of the Home and School Asao4iHtioa^chool 
Budget Conjmlttee made the final arrangements ♦ On June 5,#nd 10^ 1.975, 
representatives of the elementary schopX/community joined with re^^senta- 
tives of the Office of Planning^ Research and Evaluation^ D.C, Publ^ 
Schools, in the io^lementation of a model program foir community and \ 
professional development ^ in a three part shared accountability project^ 

... j " ■ \. 
The goals of the project were: 1) to assist schools /to; develop 
community raciced educational gdals, 2) to^assess needs, iCe* determiSae 
how well community ranked educational goals are being met, and 3) to^ 
deteifmine who among a number of groups, are responsibile for carrying 
out the |oals as viewed from the local school level* Reptesenting the 
school at the first toeeting were 17. individuals from th^ School/community, 
five teachers, nine parents- and three atfcth graders. Fourteen participated 
in the needs assessment ^ercise* At t:he- second if^eting; a total of 12 
participated, the principal, five teachers,. ,four parents and two siscth 
grade students* While there was some change in membersnip^among, partici- 
pants due to conflicting engagements and assignu^nts, a basic stable core 
of individuals participated in both sessions. Those wh]) were ..new to the 
second session had been briefed by parents or teachers respectively, 

Mr* Roger J.,^ Fish of the Division of Research and .Evaluation, assisted 
by Mtrs* Veta Harrison of the same office, explained the purpose of the 
overall two session project including a brief description of planned 
activities^ Session one *s major activity involved the ioiplementation 
of Phi Delta Kappa Vs model progrAin for community and professional 
involvement* Ihls activity was carried out byDr* David A* Erlandson, 
School of Education, Queens College,^ City University of New York. 
Dr# Erlandson was asked to assist because of his esctensive escperience ±a 
implementing this program for Phi Delta Kappa* 

The oui:come of this^ first meeting was the estafalishmant 'bf a 
prioritizedfilist of educational goals f^r the schools At t|ie end of the 
meeting those present were also given an erfg^^lpen^item i^itrument entitled 
'^Individtial Rating of the Level of Per^rmancli of Gtfrriti^^^^^ 
Participants were asked to con^lete these at hom t^- Sfeons^lt^ith 
others befote making their response. T^e purpose: of this exercise was to 
help determine how well current programs were mieeting school goals. These 
foms were collected at the subsequent meeting* Specific results of each 
of '•the three part exercise are contained in Chapter Three of this report. 

- ■ ■ * 

Xesr than a week later the second session was held at the sciiool* 
The purpose of the meeting was I) to determine how important each goal 
is, and 2) to determine who among a number of groups, were responsible 
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for carrying out the goals as viexvred f-pom the local school level. An - . 
instrument developed by the Division of Research and Evaluation was 
utilized for that purpose. 

Valuable experience and information has also been gained from the 
process of implementation itself and new insights into the uses of the 
process* IX^o items x^ere immediately evident 1) the process encourages 
participation within the school/community, s^timulates discussion and 
helps build consensus on educational goals and promotes deeper understanding 
of the concept of shared responsibilities and therefore of shared 
accountability for student success in school, and 2) creates a momentum 
which can be channeled into a variety of follow-up activities such as 
a management plan to develop more efficient utilization of resources, 
an. education plan embracitig„improvemeAts in the instructional program, 
instructic^iial^ and curriculum revision, staff development activities, and 
the initial pftase of a comprehensive, educational plan at the regional or 
state level. * , 

\ 
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By Harold Spears S^i^ru^ 



I n a tist of VQ goals of education. Phi Delta Kappans 
endorse the development of sicills in reading, writing 
speaking, and listening as number one. By contrast they 
rate the proper management of money, property and 
resources as founeemh in importance, and health and 
safety as fifteenth. Their views on the other goals are 
treated later in this; article, and the complete poll is 
presented at the end. 

Within the past year PDK has become involved in one of 
tfie most extensive and systematized educational goal 
searchw ever launched in American education. Originating 
with the Program Development Center at the California 
Stste University, Chico, the program now constitutes a 
model for community and school involvement. 

Phi Delta Kappa took over distribution of the model 
which consists of structured materials for school district 
AP"'' 1972. A year"lat^rn May, ^973, a three<iay 
K!n.».er.cs: at the inismauonai headquaners of PDK in 
u.oo...K:aton. Indiana, involved 60 representatives from 22 
from coi^ to coast, selected as 
affiliated training institutions. These institutions will act as 
service centers for school. districts within their arels wishing 
to engage in this intensive goai-searching experience. 

It has been estimated that since the PDK kickoff in 
April. 1972, aver 5,000 educators have attended 100 
fr,°^n'.'"^ 30,000 citizens, 16,000 'professionals 
and 40,000 students have already been involved in the 
discussion and ranking of the aims of formal schooling. 

A standard feature of the program, the takeoff for a 
school district's more meticulous study of its objectives is 
the group reaction to a basic list of IS go^Js of the comir^n 
public school, from first grade and possibly kinderganen up 
through high school graduation - or to dropout. 

This goals list was the basis of the poll of Kappan 
opinion reported here. Each respondent was asked to rank 
the 18 goals according to his own convictions The 
.nstniment was also given to the 60 college represen«tiyes 
at the conference mentioned above, and their reactions are 
also earned at the end of this article. The similarity of 
judgment between the two groups would indicate a 
common conditioning that we as educators evidently 
receive somewhere along th«( line. 

In reporting , this curr-nt extensive search for the.j'ustifica- 



»rm of four opimon poll, he i, dlrocrmg forPhiOclt, k1p17 Th, 
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tion of school practice, it seems proper to place it in 
context with past excursions into this theoretical thicket 
The approach will reflect my undergraduate major in 
history and my doctorate in curriculum. - 
_ Stating the objectives of education is no doubt as old as 
the establishment of a roof over a teacher's head. (Perhaps 
such a school as Socrates operated out in the open was' 
without, the aid of such a guide.) At least from its New 
England beginnings- Ue trail of American education is 
strewn with the good intentions of both the schools' 
providers and their practitioners. 

For instance, we can recall Benjamin Franklin's disgust 
Wtth the Latin grammar school and his 1743 Proposals 
Rdatmg to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, which 
~ ^ ^= establishment of the first academy in Philadel- 
phia in 1751: 

As to their studies it would be v.-ail if they could 
be taught everything that is useful, and everything 
that K ornamental. But art is long and their time is 
Short. It IS therefore proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and more 
ornamental; regard being had to the several profes- 
sions for which they arc intended.' 

Noticeable in Franklin's intent was "the trainLig of our 
Natives to bear Magistracies, and exeJ^te' other public 
offices of trust," and "a number of the poorer Sort will be 
hereby qualified to act as Schoolmasters. " Objectives? Yes 
and an indication of the forerunner of ability grouping ' 

f =!;naPS one of the two most intensive and protracted 

periods of goal sening in American education was that 
instigated by the famous Kalamazoo court case of 1374 
which legalized public secondary education as a natural and 
legitimate extension of the eight-year common school 

The National Education Association, whteh in those 
olden days mothered administrators as well as teachers and 
recognized pickets 4s merely something stationary > a 
?chool fence, spent iw funds on a highly respected series of 
'^-f",^!!'^ committees and commissions between 1892 
and 1918.-n,ese bodies dissected purposes and proposed- 
practice for the secondary school, which of course 
required adjustments in the lower grades.^ 

Perhaps the most profound achievement of this period 
was the curriculum recommendation of the final commis- 
sion, the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education; 

1, Health ^ ^^gj 

2. Command of fundamental pJrocesses (i) 
- 3, Worthy home membersh ip j ^ 2I 
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4. Vocation 

5. Civic education 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character ^ 



(16) 
(8) 

(17) 
(3) 



^ It is interesting that these seven goals are all found 
ampng the 18 that constitute the basis of the PDK opinion 
poll we are treating here, but still more interesting is the 
ratipg they now receive. In each case, the rank assigned by 
Kdpb«ns appears at the right in the^ above list, 

Hpw does the public response to . the goals question 
* compare with the reaction of profession$is reported here? 
Attention is called' to the.Fourth Annual Gallup Poll -of 
Public Attitudes Toward Education, conducted last year. ^ 
^ Gallup's question was: 

People have different reasons why theV want their 
children to get an education. What are the chief 
reasons^ that come to^y.our qnind? 

Aft(3r the person Interviewed had answered, he was asked 
if he could think of anything sisa. One further attempt ^was 
made to se* if he could add to the lisc Here are the 
responses and the percentsge hi respondents mentioning 
each in soma fdrmf ' 

U To get a better job ' ' 44% 

2. To get along better with people of 

all levels of society „ 43% 

3. To make more money — to achieve 

financial success- • 38% 

4. To attain ssif-satisfaction 21% 

5. To stimulate their minds ^ 15% 

6. Miscellaneous reasons ^ , 11% , 

Note thai in ihe Galljup technique there were no 
, suggestions — no projected list - to which the layman 
^ cbuld respond- Off the top of their heads, two of every five 
mentioned preparation for jobs ^nd approximateiy the 
same percentage thought of the school as the means to 
greater * financial success. Gallup cornmented that "this 
, heavy emphasis on material goals, at* the expense of those 
concerned with intellectual and artistic development, 
should come as no shock. Americans are a practical people 
who believe firmly that education is the royal road to 
success in life." ' y 

in contrast to this public attitude, Kappans rate job 
preparation sixteenth in a list of 18 school goals, and job 
counseling only thirteenth. 

f believe that the second Intensive period of goal setting 
in our education, history came with establishment of the 
position of curriculum director. Beyond a doufft, in man's 
creation of schools, subjects preceded formalized state- 
ments of educational objectives, and systematic goal sening 
was reared by — If not exactly bom of — curriculum 
directors. Perhaps it was Teachers College, Columbia, that 
determined by about 1930 that a curriculum director 
should be standard equipment in a school district of" 
significant size, the definition of "significant" being left to 
, local pride and revenue. 
. And in turn, in 1934 Superintendent Ralph Irons of 
Svansville, Indiana, established the position and moved me 
over as director. This experience can be taken as typical of 
the 'currieulum approach that swept the country in that 
decade. Systematically, field by field;- our Evansvilie cur- 
riculum revision was preceded" by carefully determined 
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objectives, such as an overall guide to subject revision in the 
social studies field: 

1. To build, within the pupil a national patriotism and a 
desire to maintain the democratic standards'of our national 
life.- 

2. To inistill In the pupil appreciation of his rights, 
duties, privileges, and responsibilities as a citizen, 

3. To acquaint the pupil with the communities of which 
he is a part, their conditions, and their problems. 

4. - To impress the pupil with the necessity of coopera* 
tive effort in this world of increasing interdependence. 

5. To develop within^ the pupil a loyalty for our basic 
institutions, with the understanding that they must be 
Ajusted to changing conditipps, 

6. To train the pupil to select and weigh evidence with 
an open mind, so that he will ^ink through social 
situations with truth as a goal. 

7. To cultivate on the part of the pupil tolerance and a 
friendly anitude toward the customs, ideals, and traditions 
of other peoples. 

8. To impress the pupil with his indebtedness to other 
peopl4 — past and present — in order to srimulate him to 
make his own contribution to progressing society. 

9^ To broaden and enrich the pupil's life tJirough the 
awakening and^jgrowth of cultural interests. . 

10, To helpAhe pupil to acquire the habit of considering 
the historical background of a current problem in anempt- 
ing to solve it. 

11, To encourage the pupil to acquire the habit of 
reading extensively conc^mTng social affairs. 

12, To give the pupil an understanding of the economic 
system of which he Is a part, and to help him find a place in 
it for himself."* 

As I look back, I wonder how we could ever have 
reached such* Ideals ^ith pupils through the formal class- 
room assign-study-recite and write-a-paper approach that 
still so largely constitutes school. " 



I his is the fourth and (ast poll in the series that it has 
been my privilege to conduct for Phi Delta Kappa, the 
others covering the schoo^ racial issue, financing education, 
and current instructional and school management practices.^ 

In dfiryieloping the first three questionnaires, 1 naturally " 
had a mind-set on a.number^^of the items, satisfying both 
curiosity and ego in checking others* reactions. Sinfe this 
fourth Instrument is not a personal creation, I assume it is 
the reporter's prerogative to take the poll himself, and in 
doing so to limit the task to seven picks as a group rather 
than in rank order. For instance: 

Learn how to be a good citizen. 

Develop skills to enter a specific field of work. 

Learn how to be a good manager of money, property, 

and resources. 
Understand and practice the skills of family living. 
Practice and understand the Hdeas of health and 

safety. , ^ 

Learn to respect and gist along with p^ple. 
Learn how to use leisure time. 

I may have flunked the course, but in rebuttal I should 
point out that this 'selection is not a denial of the 
iniportance of the skills in reading, writing, speaking, 
mathematics, and such. Rather, it considers them, as well as 
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social studies and' other subjects and school activities, as a 
means of reaching broader goals such as the seven above, 
]Oals that have a lifetime focus for the student rather than 



ig more umtted school focus. 
It may nave oecn the combination of an early disillusion* 
ment with the subject curriculum, and an extended 
experience in our jarofession of trying to apply it in school 
administration, that has brought me to this, position. 
Namely^ to .the conclusion that school ajbjects - cut up in 
•semesier of yearly -ijits - are hot ends in themselves, even 
cthouih the system of marking, failure, and promotion that 
has carried down from the past century would elevate them 
to such prominence. 

The discussion of educational goals and objectives will 
no doubt continue the popularity ft has held with both the 
^ public and the professionals since Franklin's time, and 
\ rightfully so. But the test of the effort will be in moving it 
r/^over from a pasttime. an end in itself, into significant 
L-/evision of school practice to serve the goal intent. 

^ In order to reach their high goals, tillers in the field of 
school objectives may well have to^trafrsfonm the b^sic 
5tructure_,of the school and disctiargii a number of her 
attending handmaidens who were sired by that renegade, 
atomistic psychology^ long since exposed as a shyster. 

if t have raised any doubts about the ease of moving a 
school system from sound objectives to sound practices, it 
reflects the confessions of an early apostle of TTre Emerging 
High School Curricuium,^ which never emerged beyond the 
covers -in which it was so tightly bound by the publishers, 
and 7776 High School for Today,^ which in its orbit never 
actually shed yesterday's nose-cone. 

The test of any list of school objectives, such as the 13 , 
goals in question or all those penned in the- past, is not in 
final agreement on their relative worth by the framers but 
rather in the anempt td*appiy them to the school setting. 

Take for instance the second choice of the Kappans on 
the list of 18: "Develop pride in work and a feeling of 
self-wonh/' In this period of compulsory school anendance 
'to age 15 or 18, it has long since been established that for a 
significant fraction of the typical student body neither the 
reading of a page nor the writing of one i$ the avenue to a 
feeling of "positive self-worth, securir^ and self-assurance." 
In fact, there may be a negative affect. 

In this PDK-sponsored program, exciting will b^ the 
school district that recognizes such a fact and, with the 
support of the extensive enterprises that make up the life of 
a busy community, broadens the learning experience 
beyond the premises of the school plant In seeking 
consultant help, such school districts might naturally look 
first to the 22 college and universities mentoned earlier as 
launching pads of innovation. The systematic -goal study 
rnaceridls might be the second source of inspiration. 



. I here was something about the results of this present 
poll ihat brought to mind a piece I once ran across in a 
book. Principles of Education, written by two of my 
Columbia professors, J. C. Chapman and George Counts, 50 
V^^arsago. It wenrlike this: 

Greeting his pupils, the master a^ked. 

What would you learn of me? 

And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 



How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellow men? 

How shall ifve play? 

For what ends shall we live? 

And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was 
in his heart^f^ his own learning touched not these things. 

1. H»fOld $Qfn, S4eQnd9r/ Sdueation in Anrnrtkan (N9h^ 
Yofk: Amtficin Sook Co., 1941). ■ " 

Z Op,cit.,pp. 3Q4*t6v 

Pfti Oelta Kspptn, Stptembtr, 1972, pp. 33-46, 

4. Hwrald Spws, £jfp»r/*flCf5 in auildinga Cuhieulum INtw Yorkr 
MacMilUn. 1937). pp. 68. 

5. A/mricar^^pok Cam^tny, 1940. 

6. Gr9Ttw0^ P(;eM, Wtstport. Conn. (repuWish^d in 1971 ). 
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Opinionnaire Responsas 

The 18 goais of education listed in tfte POK opinionnaire 
are rearranged here in order of importance, as rated by 
Kappans in the^eld> 

Figures in . the right-hand column .indicate the rank 
assigned each goal by the 60 representatives of cooperating 
college centers who attended the PDK goals conference in 
May. 1973 (see above). In this case, because of tias, two 8s 
and two lOs are shown, with ^ao 9 or 11. 



The Goals of Education 

1^ Develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening^ . 

A. Oevtiop abititv ta^ communicau idMS and feelings 
•fftctiv«iy. 

^ 8* D«vflop skills in oral and written English. 

* " 'A ' ' ' fc* 

2. - Develop pride in work and a feeling of seif- 

worth. 

A. 0«v«lop u fvHing of student pride in his achieve- 
^ ^ Tffents and pro^ss. 

Sf, Deveiop seif-iinderstandingand-self-awareness. 
C, Develop the student's feeling of positive s«lf*worth, 
5«curitY, and self<auuranc«. 

3. Deirelop good character and self-respect* 

A. Develop moral nssponsibility and a sound ethical 

' and moral behavior. 
8. Oayelop (he student's capacity to discipline himself 

to vvork, study, and play construaiveiy. 
C'Develofj a moral and ethical sense of values, goais, 

and j^ocesses of free society. 
O. Develop standards of personal character and ideas/ 

4. Develop a desire for learning now and in the 
future, 

A. Develop intellectual curiosity and eagerness for 
lifelong learning. * 

8. Develop a positive attitude toward learning. 

C. Develop a positive attitude tov/ard continuing 
independen t education . 

5. Learn td respect and ^ct^^long with people with 
whom we work and live. ^ 
A. Develop appreciation and respect for ^he worth and 

dignity of individuals. 

8. Develop respect for Individual' worth and under- 
standing of minority opinions and acceptance of 
malority decisions. „ 

C. Develop a cooperative attitude toy.-ard living and 
working witl? oxhea, ' C« 
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8, Loarn how to examine and us« mfornwtion. 4 
A. Otvtlop «bilitv CO examlnt^ constructivtly and 
crtativtly. 

3* dffv«lop ibitfty^to us* scitntif ic mtthods. 
C. 0«v«iop rc«sofifn9 abilUiM. 
0. OtvtlQp skiiU CO think and proc««d fogically. 

7, Gain a generaf education, 6 
A. Oty«iop bick^round and skMU in ttio u$« of 

numbtrs, nsturai scitncis, nrmthtm«tie9» and sociaJ 
scttncM. 

8. OmIop a fund of informtfion and concapa. 
C Or;aiop spaciat initrwu and abilitits. . * 

t 

8, Learn how to be a good dtiztn. 8 
A. pavtriop an awirtntis of civic rights and rwpon$j- 

biiicits. 

8. Otvtiop anttudcs for productive citizenship in a 
denx3cracy. 

C. Develop an attitude of respect for ptnonaj and 

public property. 
0, Develop an undemanding of the obligation* and - 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

9, Learn about and try to understand the changes 10 
that take pfiacc in the wodd. 

A, Develop ability to adjust to the chengtng demends 
of society. 

B, Oeveldp ah awereneu and the ability to adiust to a 
chxnging vworld ;;nd its problems. 

C Develop untjerstanding ' of the past* identity w^th 
the present, and ability, to meet the future. 

10. Understand and prstnice democcatic ideaj and 13 
ideab, 

• * A. Develop loyalty to American democratic idsals, ' 
■t? 8, Deve<op petriortsm and (oyalty to ideas of democ- > ^ 
racy. 

C, Develop knowledge and «kypreciaticn of the righn 
and privileges in our demooriicy. 

0. Develop an undenunding of our American heri- 
tage.. 

Learn how to respect and get along with people 7 
who think, drew, and act diffarentiy. 
A. Develop an appreciation for and an understanding 

of other people and other cultures, 
a. Develop an understanding of political, economic, 
arid social pettems pf the rest of the viorid. 

C. Develop awareness of the inte^ependence of races, 
creeds^ nauons, and cultures. 

D. Develop an awereness of the processes of group 
relationships^ 

12. ' Understand and practice the skills of family 16 
living. 

A. Develop uiiderstanding and apprWation of the 
principles of living in the family group. 

B. Develop anitudes leading to acceptance of rtspcnsi- 
bilftfes as family momtMrs. 

C Develop an awareness of future family responsi- 
biiities and achievement of skills" in preparing to 
accept them. ^, ' 

13. Gain information needed to rnake job selec- 17 
tions. ^ 

A. Promote* self 'l^riderstandmg and self^ireccion in 
reletloi^ to students' occupatiohal interests. 

B. Develop the ability to use tn/orntation and counsel* 
ing services related to the selection of a job. m 

C. Develop a knowledge of specific Information about 
» particular vocauon« 

14. Learn how to be a good rnanagcf of money, 15 
property, and resourcfts. 

A. Develop an understanding of economic principles 
r| and resjsonsibilities* M ^ 
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Opiriionnaire Procieduras 

A random sample of 1 ,020 Phi Oalta Kappans was 
drawn by computer fr6m the PDK active mernfaership 
master file of 97,920 names. The ratio of 74Sl:ampus 
chapter memben to 27S field chapter members was 
the same 3 to t ratio found in the total POK 
population. Wumber of years of paid membership was 
also checked. 

The sample includes individuaJs bom prior to 1900 
and as. recently as the 194S-49 period^ the median age 
being 40, One-quarter are 47 yean of age or older and 
one<;uaner between ages 22 and 3S* Al! other 
Kappans are m the middle group, 36-46. 

The responses from 609 usable returns (60%) were 
coded and punched on data cards; CharactBri5ti(;s of 
the respondents were compared with those of the 
total sample on several variables, including age and 
type and length of POK affiliation- Oistrifautrons for 
the respondents and >for the sample wert almost 
identical, leading to the inference that the respond' 
ants do not differ markedly from nonrespondents in 
other respects. 

Geographic distribution of "the respondents was 
compared with that of the total membership'. In only ' 
two cases were states identified in which the proper- 
tions differed by more than a single percentage point, 
arid in these two cases it wasiess than two percentage 
points. It can be ctwiduded that a no-fesponse bias 
does not exist and that the findings of this opinion 
sun/ey can be generalized to the total Phi Delta 
Kap?5a population. • * ' 



8. Develop ability and understanding m personeJ 

bovin^p selling, and investment. 
C Develop skills in mane^ement o.^ neturel and human 

resource* and men'i environment. 



Practice and understand the ideas of heMhh and 
ioty. 

A. Ejstablish an effective indivirjuel phyiucal fitnesf 
program. 

8. Develop an understanding of sood physical health 
^ and well-being. 

C. Establish sound personal htatth habits and in/orme* 
tion. 

O. Develop a concern for public health and safety. 

16. Develop skills to enter a specific field of work. 

Develop abilities and skills needed for imnwdiate 
employment. 

8. Develop an avareness of opportunities and require* 

ments related to a specific field of work. 
C. Develop an appreciattpn of good vvorkmenship. 

17. Learn how to use leisure time. J 
A. Develop ability to use leisure time productively. i 
8. Develop a p^itive attitude toward participett9rT>t4f 

a range of leisure time activtttet physical, in* 
tellectual, and creative: 
C. Develop appreciation and interem ^jch will lead 
to wise and enioyable use of leisure t/me. 

18. Appreciate culture and beauty in the world. 
A. Develop abilities for effective expression of ideas 

and cultural appreciation (fint arts), 
6. Cultivate appreciation for beatity in various forms. 
C. Develop creative self-exprtssion through various 

media (art, nruisic, t/vriting^ etc.). 
O. Dr-/elop special talents in music, art, literature, and 
foreign langdages* 
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APFSKDIX B 



STATHMEOT 



1 2 3 4 5 



tE^nN TO BESPCCTANO OCT AUONO WITH PEOPUf 
WITH HfMOM VfS WO«K ANO UVjIE 

A, Of vt»oo 3pp<*cta«oo ano f«so«ct 'or ;h« worm antf dignity ipkjIv»4u«I»» 
3» -tv*Joo ^)0«ci for 'ndlvtou^i ^otm and unatrsiancmQ of minooty 

oomiofls and acctptanc*^ o( '^a^onty docisionti, 
C» O«vtlo^ a cooo«fariva atttUjoa lo^art living a/vz wort^in^ wiO* oinafi. 




OeVetOP SKILLS in f^EAOlMC, ffRlTINa. SPEAKING AND LiSTENtNa 
A. 0«vaiQp aoiHty to ccMmnuAicar* id«aa and .'iHiiiRgs «Utcrw«lyw 
3. X>*v«ioo ikiUs in oral and <»ntt«n Engtlsti. 




UHOeWTAHO ANO PRACHCC THeSXILLS OF ^AlllLV UVIHO ' 
A. O<v<»to0 uod^rsur^InQ ano appfUdiauon of m* wtncmiti of UvtnQ 

in m« famUy ^'OuO. * # 

a. Otv>»fo9 «utiud«K It^Iny to accipuncn of rtioonfiibfliUu u famtty 

utmost's, ^ 

C. a*v4too an awarimasa of futxic famUy ratoonsibtlirtis and 

ach(tv««n«rtt df sKiUs m tsraoirin? to accaot tltcm. <^ 



OHVBLOP 5Ki;.U TO «HTEB A 1PKCIFIC FieUJ OF WOUK 
A, C«y«loo aoilitias ana sHills n«*d«$ forienn^idta tfmoloymMt. 
8. Cirveiop an awartn«3» of opponunftin and rtouirwnttnts r«fxttd :o 

a 40«<t(j$ itatd of wonc, 
C, Oav«}op an apprtdiatson of good woilimanantp. 



OCVCLOP Pf^ioe )H WOflK ANO A FEEUMC OF S«LF-i|IORTH 
A, O«v«ioo a fMtin? of stud«ot prlda in his 4£Di«v«m«nt3 and prograss. 
a. •0«v9lop Ml/^jndprstjuKlin^ and I4if*awanin««». 
C, Oav9Joo tn« »tud*oi'» fwllny of poaniv»««if-wontt, »acu/tty» and 
M{f>aMuranc«. " 



L£Af^N HOW TO OCAMINe AffO USS tfjf^ORMATtON 

A, 2«vtiop abitlty to axamlna cons(rj;tively «nd crtativtly. 

3. 0«y*iao aoiMty to tcitntiflc matnoda. 

C CavtioG /^aaontng apsiitiis. 

0. Oftvitioo aKiil»*:o ;ntnK and p<oc««d toglcatly. 





Remei»iber to tramfer your score to the Summary Sheet. 
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APPENDIX C 



. A QUEST lOSHAIRE TO DETERMINE WHO IS RESPOriHIBirJB 
FOR mm IN PUBLIf! EDUCATION 

Instructions ; 

For each of the educational goals listed on the laft side of the 
folloifing page, please indicate: ,,(1) ho'^ important you think the goal is 
and (2) hov much responsibility you think each group sLould have in 
carrying out the' goal. Please assign a rating of either 5, 4, 3, 2, or 
1, as follows: ' 

Importance of goal: 

Enter 5 if the goal is of very high inaportance, 
4 if the goal is of high itnportance, 

3 if the goal is of medium imporfcance, 

2 if the goal is of slight itt^ortance, 
1 if the goal is of no importance^ 

Responsibility for goal: ^ 

Enter 5 if the group should have very high responsibility, 

4 if the grQup should accept- high responsibility, 

3 If the group should accept medium resportsjjbility, 

. :r2 if the group should accept slight responsftllity, ^ 
" 1 if the group should accept tio responsibility^ 9 

Please remember that you are to indicate how much respori^lbility 
each of the groups are to have, including your own group • 



An example of how to respond to^an item is' presented below: 



' ' ' ^ -.■i>;M'""« - 

EDUCATIoMl GOAL 


HOW 
IMPORTANT 
IS THE 
GOAL? 


TO mm DEGREE SHOULD EACH GROUP BE 
RESPONSIBILE FOR THE GOAL? 
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[ UC OF SELF* WORTH 























Instrument: Adopted from "A Questionnaire to Determine l^xo is Responsible 
for l^hat in Public Education," State Department of Education, State of 
^Corth Carolina, March 1975 and revised for use in the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia* 



Educational Goals: Adopted from ^'Educational Goals and Objectives: A 
Model Program for Community and Professional Involvement*" Phi Delta 
Kappa# 
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A r-maisos 0? LOCAL ^t.moL coals m sank osoer akl* ^iie 

MfSD I!^?POHTAKCE iW EACH GOAL f3EtERMi::Er> BY A 
[l^PRESENTATXVE SCHO^;^L/CdMMl%IW COMMITTEE, mm V^75 



CZ^s-iorieizcd List) 




^ I 
^ i 



4.92' 



4.33 



."A sc?ore t*r 5 very- big!; ir:?portaitica: 4 ^ fn? teort'an€^°, 3 
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